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K. F. Ludemann 
Head of Industrial 
Arts Department 


give us maximum performance...” 


““We have used South Bend Lathes in our shops since 1933. 
Past performance was a definite factor when we came to equip our 
new school. We have found that South Bend Lathes give 


us maximum performance with a minimum of maintenance.”’ 


This comment by Mr. Ludemann on their twenty-seven years 

of experience with South Bend Lathes expresses what educators 
are always looking for in shop equipment— maximum per- 
formance with minimum maintenance. You get it, plus unsurpassed 
suitability and many other advantages, when you buy South 

Bend Lathes. Write us... let us send you complete information. 


Waukesha (Wisconsin) High School 
John Lehockey, Instructor 





SOUTH BEND LATHE, INC. SOUTH BEND 22, INDIANA a 


BEND 


BUILDERS OF LATHES + MILLING MACHINES + SHAPERS + DRILL PRESSES * PEDESTAL GRINDERS 
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»5. MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING. New 


}6. MODERN WELDING PRACTICE. By Althouse & Turnquist. 


/ 

+7. Goodheart-Willcox PAINTING & DECORATING ENCYCLOPEDIA. By 
. Wm. Don Jarvis. New Ed. Complete library of up-to-date ‘‘know- 
} 


8. COPE’S PLASTICS BOOK. By D. W. Cope. New 1960 Ed. More than 


10. ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING 


Check Books You Would Like to Examine, 
and MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


1. INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAFTING. By Walker & Plevyak. (New 1960) A 
well-rounded first, or exploratory course. Revitalizes drafting by 
teaching it as a Language of Symbols Used in Creative Thinking, 
Planning. Extra color stimulates student interest, makes important 
fundamentals easy-to-understand. Challenging problems. $3.75. 


»2. WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS. By Ira C. Madden. 


Supplies basic knowledge about tools, woods, and finishing ma- 
terials used in productive shop work. Provides a wide selection 
of project materials of proven student interest. An outstanding 
text. $4.00. 


3. MOTOR SERVICE’S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA. By Toboldt & 
Purvis. 1960 Ed. Greatest book available for teaching students Fun- 
damental Principles and Basic Service Procedures—the foundation on 
which a sound, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is based. 
Used by over 959 schools. $7.95. 


4. PRACTICAL CARPENTRY By Mix & Cirou. New 1960 Ed. Used by 
more than 1050 schools. Places special emphasis on proper tech- 
niques so beginner will understand and become acquainted with 
best carpentry practices. New insert in four colors shows how to 
identify 32 different woods. Over 1100 illustration. $5.00 


1960 
Ed. By Althouse & Turnquist. Gives students sound foundation in 
Principles, and acquaints them with refrigerating mechanisms and 
their components. Covers application of refrigeration in all 
branches. $7.45. 


Latest 
information on welding, metal cutting, heat treating, in non-tech- 
nical form. Unbiased coverage of entire welding field in one book. 
$5.00. 


how" on modern painting, decorating and wood finishing, in one 
easy-to-use volume. Prepared especially for use by apprentices, 
vocational students. $5.45. 


90 useful and colorful projects. Best ways to saw, machine, polish, 
form, cement, clean plastics. $4.50. 
9. ALL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES (1960 Ed.) $4.50 


2.50 











































h1. FIX YOUR FORD (1960 Ed.) 


FIX YOUR CHEVROLET (1960 Ed.) 
3. FIX YOUR PLYMOUTH (1960 Ed.) 


14. FIX YOUR VOLKSWAGEN (New, 1960) 


5. 103 EASY JIG SAW PROJECTS 

6. 72 BIRD HOUSES & FEEDERS You Can Make 

7. 95 PLYWOOD PROJECTS (New, 1960) 

8. PROJECTS FOR METALS. ‘ , 
9. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Arithmeti¢)_. 





10. VOCATIONAL MATHEMATICS (Shop Geometry, Algebra, 
Trigonometry)... Rap ee 


2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
2.95 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.75 
. 1.50 





. 1.75 






















GOODHEART-WILLCOX 


below: 








Street 





co. 


1322 S. WABASH, DEPT. 71, CHICAGO 5 


Please send me on 30 days approval, examination copies of books | have indicated by Circling Numbers 


14 


Publishers of Topnotch Texts since 1921 








Discount To 
Schools, Teachers 


20% 
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You've waited a long time for... 


...@ completely new 
machine shop text 


MACHINE TOOL METALWORK- 
ING: Principles and Practice by 
Fierer and Tatro, February 1961 


An exciting basic text for be- 
ginners. . . . Emphasizes the 
“why” as well as the “how.” ... 
Thoroughly describes and ex- 
plains the correct setups and 
operations for the five basic 
machining methods: drilling, 
turning, shaping, milling, and 
grinding. 


Technical words are defined 
and explained when they first 
appear. . . . Use of a second 
color reinforces the teaching 
points of the text and illustra- 
tions. . . . Nearly 1000 illus- 
trations. . . . Includes time- 
tested, well-designed projects. 


... a truly introductory text 
for electricity & electronics 


UNDERSTANDING ELECTRICITY 
AND ELECTRONICS by Buban 
and Schmitt 


A clear, concise, and well-il- 
lustrated text. . . . Presents the 
basic concepts of electrical and 
electronic theory, the applica- 
tion of these principles to fa- 
miliar consumer products, and 
the tools, materials, and proc- 
esses used in making them. 


Includes 25 well-tested, take- 
home projects. . . . Provides 53 
experiments for the student or 
teacher. . . . Contains 800 illus- 
trations to amplify the text ma- 
terial... two colors throughout. 


School Department 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
New York 36 Chicago 46 Dallas 2 
Corte Madera, Calif. 
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AS HERE AND THERE 


The annual convention of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Education Associa- 
tion—Southern Section will be held 
January 20 and 21 at Cerritos College 
in Norwalk, California. The conven- 
tion theme is “A Program For Dis- 
criminating Educators.” 


On December 1, A. June Bricker 
joined the headquarters staff of the 
American Home Economics Associa- 
tion in Washington, D. C., as the As- 
sociation’s executive secretary. She 
succeeded Mildred Horton, executive 
secretary since 1947. Miss Bricker is 
a graduate of Battle Creek College and 
holds an M. A. degree as well as her 
Ph.D. from New York University. 


Miss Horton served as executive sec- 
retary during the period of the Asso- 
ciation’s greatest growth and expansion 
of influence The membership total 
when she came in 1947 was less than 
18,000; it has now grown to almost 
26,000. She will continue to serve the 
Association as an interested and active 
member and as bursar of the Future 
Homemakers of America. 


Wayne State University’s College of 
Education and Graduate Division again 
has approved credit arrangements for 
the 14th Annual European Travel 
Study Program in Comparative Educa- 
tion. Personally directed by Dr. Wil- 
liam Reitz, Professor of Education, the 
group will leave Detroit June 24 and 
return September 1, 1961. Visiting 13 
countries during the 10 weeks journey 
the program is designed to provide 
teachers, students, and other pofession- 
al people with opportunities to survey 
selected highlights of the life and cul- 
ture of Western Europe. There are ap- 
proximately 425 alumni of past pro- 
grams. Further information may be 
obtained from Dr. Reitz, College of 
Education, Wayne State University, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


A carbide tipped door-lip shaper cut- 
ter especially designed for long wear in 
cutting today’s plywoods, which con- 
tain phenolic resin-type binding agents 
that quickly dull high-speed steel cut- 


ters, has been introduced by Deits 








Power Tool Division. Rockwell Many 
facturing Company. Delta claims th; 
new cutter, with tungsten carbide tips 
will cut accurately and smoothly for ; 
longer period than ordinary high-speed 
steel cutters. The cutter is available i 
two models: one for clockwise rota 
tion with left-to-right feed, the othe 
for counter clockwise rotation wit! 
right-to-left feed. 


With sorrow we report the death o 
November 22 of Arthur P. Twogood « 
Ames, Iowa. He was Professor of V¢ 
cational Education at Iowa State Un 
versity at the time of his death. Mj 
Twogood was a long and faithful wor 
ing member of AVA and was usual 
seen at the annual convention. He cor 
tributed greatly to Trade and Indu 
trial Education in service training i 
Towa. 


Anna A. Kloss, Senior Supervisor « 
Home Economics, Women’s Trade ar 
Industrial Education, Massachuset 
State Department of Education, retir 
December 1 from the position she he 
for 42 years. A graduate of Simmor 
College with graduate work at Ra 
cliffe College and Harvard, Miss Klo 
taught for three years in rural schoo 





and for one year in a city high scho¢ 
She was appointed to her “retired 
position in 1918 and was a leader 

the promotion of teacher training f 
home economics and related fields. 

testimonial luncheon was given fi 
Miss Kloss at the Worcester Traj 
High School. Four hundred perso 
attended. 
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THE COVER: The JOURNAL staff was 
about four months early in its yearly 
housecleaning because we wanted to 
get the new year off to a good start. 
While going through our files of back 
issues of the magazine, we had a 
thought. Why not feature the bit of 
history covered and created in the 
pages of the JOURNAL? Hence, a cover 
was born. And so was the story you'll 
find on Page 7 of this issue. One sober- 
ing thought occurred to us, though: 
We must strive to the limit of our abili- 
ties to continue the fine heritage of 
vocational education publishing handed 
down to us over the last four decades. 
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January 1961 marks the beginning of the fifty-fifth year that a national pro- S 
fessional vocational association has been in existence in the United States. S 
As we begin a new year, it is well to reflect on the important role vocational P 
education has played in our nation's progress and development. Our country has 
experienced a phenomenal growth and development -- and vocational education q 
has played no small part. : 
is 
A TOP RUSSIAN EDUCATOR told one of our leading educators -- not long ago -- that 
Federal aid for vocational education and for Land=-Grant Colleges had caused the " 
United States to develop its economy above that of all countries. It was this C 
foresight of American leaders that has made our economy the most powerful and most t 
productive nation in the world today. ¢ 
RUSSIA'S KHRUSHCHEV, in his speech to the Economic Club of New York City in 
September 1959, said among other things, ". .. it was the United States that first . 
challenged all the world; it is the United States that developed its economy above é 
that of all countries." No nation has ever found any substitute for knowledge 1 
and skill. Those nations whose people possess the most knowledge and the most t 


skills have developed the highest economy and have enjoyed the highest standard 
of living. ‘ 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE ENJOY THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF LIVING OF ANY PEOPLE, 
ANYWHERE, ANYTIME. This has come about because we have developed a great education 
program which includes both general and specialized education. One is not com- 


plete without the other. There is no conflict between general and specialized (or Q 
vocational) education except in the minds of a few who lack vision and under- ; 
standing of a total program of education. y 
FEDERAL FUNDS FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION have resulted in stimulating the develop 
ment of a sound effective program of vocational education in every state and V 
virtually every community throughout the nation. Had it not been for the stimu- hean 
lation created by federal funds, fifty or a hundred years would likely have elapsed fhowev 
with little or no vocational education in some states and in many communities. oulc 


In recent years, the program has not developed in keeping with needs. This has beetihe a 
due in part to the competition for the education dollar. During the last fifteen harke 
years virtually all additional public funds made available for education have gone @e m 
into the salaries of teachers or into additional facilities. This was necessary rope 
in order to keep teachers on the job, but it has resulted in inadequate developments@nd s 
in the field of vocational education -- though we must hasten to add that much 

progress has been made. 


IF THE UNITED STATES IS TO MAINTAIN ITS HIGH STANDARD OF LIVING and is to 
continue its economic supremacy, we must in the years immediately ahead greatly 
expand all phases of vocational education. 





We are entering a new era in the development of this country. We are confronteé 
with a population explosion. We are witnessing great technological developments. 
If we are to keep abreast with changes that are occurring and must occur, if we 


are to remain a strong nation with a high standard of living for all the people, 
there is greater need than ever before for expanding and improving vocational 
and practical arts education. 


; AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAIBNUAR' 


THE DRAIN ON THE U.S. DOLLAR presents serious and threatening economic problems. 
t is our sincere hope that this problem will not prevent the incoming Adminis- 
ration from carrying out party platforms and promises of presidential candidates 
as they relate to expanding and improving vocational education programs 
and facilities. 


The Washington Sunday Star of November 20, 1960, carried an article by Herbert 
Bratter which stated, in his lead paragraph: 





"The United States gold hemorrhage and the balance of payments drain have 
been a long time a=-building and won't be quickly cured. The steps taken by 
the Eisenhower administration are widely regarded as too little and too 
late. The problem has been obvious for several years, but its treatment 
has been delayed. In fact, the administration's foreign aid policies have 
tended to aggravate the adverse balance of international payments in the 
period ahead.” 


In this same issue of The Star an editorial carried the following statement: 


"President Eisenhower last week took drastic and dramatic action to cut 
spending of dollars abroad and to slow the flow of gold from the United 
States. 


"General Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his Army days, was used to counting his 
dollars and spending them prudently. After he became President in January, 
1953, he quickly built a reputation for being careful about spending the 
people's money. 


"In the later years of his stewardship of the White House, as a matter 

of fact, he has been a man with a mission -- almost an obsession -- to pro- 
tect the value of the dollar. He has been the sworn enemy of reckless 
spending, the unbalanced budget and the like. 


"It is ironic, therefore, that in the waning days of his second term, 


after eight years as President, he and the Nation are facing a difficult, 
if not desperate, financial situation in which the world's confidence in 
the American dollar is at stake. 


"What is the problem? If this complex situation can be put simply, it 
is thes: 


"Nearly 10 straight years of unfavorable balance of payments have reduced 
gold stocks by more than $6 billion and have put us in a position which, 
if it continues to worsen, would inevitably lead to a devaluation of the 
dollar and a major crisis for the United States and probably for the 
Western world." 


WHAT DOES THE BALANCE OF PAYMENTS DRAIN MEAN TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION? It could 
hean Slowing down the pace of development of this important program. If it does, 
owever, it will only add to our economic problem. One of the important steps that 
ould have influence on the balance of payments drain on a longtime basis would 
be a more adequate program of vocational education. If we are to compete for the 
harkets of the world and at the same time maintain our high standard of living, 

@ must find ways of increasing production per man. This can come only through 
roper vocational training so that our workers will possess adequate knowledge 


1entS@nd skills to produce more efficiently. 


M. D. MOBLEY, Editor-in-Chief and 
Executive Secretary 
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ALLIED BEST BUYS 


for TAPE RECORDING and 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING 






Supreme Value 2-Speed 
Dual-Track Tape Recorder 
ONLY 


$8695 


$5 down 


Exceptional combination of sound 
fidelity and rugged dependability. 
Features: fingertip-selected speeds 
334 and 7% ips; 6-watt amplifier; 
separate tone and volume controls; 
built-in 5” woofer and 4” tweeter 
with electrical crossover; extra jack 
permits playback through an external speaker; 
recording level indicator; fast wind and rewind 
(with rewind lock-in); single-lever control for 
“*Play-Idle-Record”’ functions; tape guide 
ge for proper tape alignment. Compact—19 
b. carrying weight. Complete with mike, full 
7” reel of premium recording tape and 7” take- 
up reel. U.S. made; unbeatable value. 


35 DU 710. $5.00 Down. Net......... $86.95 
See Our Catalog for Additional Recorder Buys 


a 





LANGUAGE LABS at BIG SAVINGS 
t us show you a way to provi s pe = 
= jnute language training “er 
es imum cost. We can supp y 3060. 
every budget. Ask for Bulletin 


knight-kits° 


Best for Training in Electronics 


& 12-in-One 


Electronic 
\ Lab Kit 
only ~ 


$1495 


Best, broad-coverage 
electronics teaching aid 
available. Includes 12 
circuit projects, each demonstrating basic 
electronic applications. Components, once 
mounted, remain in place and last indefi- 
nitely; select any of 12 circuits by — 
changing jumper wires. Includes tube, 
photocell, mike, hardware, solder, wire 
and detailed instructions. 


83 Y 272. 12-in-1 Kit. Only....... $14.95 







































3544 1961 ALL/ED CATALOG 


444-page buying guideto @ 
everything in electronics for 7 
your school: Knight-Kits for 
training; lab instruments; sound 
and recording equipment; 
books; tools; electronic parts. 
Write for Free copy. 


ALLIED RADIO 


ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 195-Al 
100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 
Ship the following: [1] 35 DU 710. [1] 83 Y 272. 


0 Send FREE 1961 Allied Catalog 
(0 Send Language Training Bulletin I-3069 


ALLIED 


Name. 





Address. 
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HERE AND THERE 


The number of pupils in America’s 
secondary schools—from Grades 7 
through 12—reached an all-time high 
in the school year 1958-59. And for 
the first time in modern educational 
history in this country, the number of 
male teachers in the public secondary 
schools exceeded the number of women. 
These facts emerge from preliminary 
figures in the latest survey of second- 
ary schools by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Detailed findings will appear 
in a new Office of Education publica- 
tion, Statistics af Public Secondary 
Schools 1958-59. 

Already, though, the survey shows 
this: 

1. The number of public secondary 
students in academic year 1958-59 
reached the all-time high of 11,044,119 
enrolled in 24,187 schools in 48 States 
and the District of Columbia. This 
compares with 7,688,919 pupils in 23,- 
746 schools in the 48 States and the 
District in 1951-52. 


2. The total number of secondary 
school teachers rose to the all-time high 
of 485,569 in 1958-59, compared with 
only 332,106 in 1951-52. This reduced 
the number of pupils per teacher (the 
pupil-teacher ratio) to 22.7 as com- 
pared with 23.2 in 1952-53. 


3. The number of pupils graduating 
from high school is up sharply, rising 
to 1,324,553, after remaining virtually 
stationary since 1937-38 The 1951-52 
figure was 1,045,588. 


Us 
The Oakland-San Francisco Bay Sec- 
tion of the California Industrial Edu- 
cation Association will conduct its 6th 
Annual Industrial Education Institute 
at the DeAnza High School, Richmond, 
California, on Saturday, January 21. 
Demonstration teams from the 11 chap- 
ters comprising the Bay Section will 
present their best teaching techniques 

and demonstrations. 


Edgar P. Westmoreland, an AVA 
Life Member, closed a career of forty- 
two years as an educator on August 31. 
Mr. Westmoreland served in many ca- 
pacities, including service with the 
U. S. Office of Education as Specialist 
in War Production Training and with 
the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration in Indonesia. For the past 22 
years he has been Supervising Direc- 
tor of Trade and Industrial Education 





in the Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia. He has been succeeded }j ui 
Robert J. Volland, formerly Special **? 
Assistant, Department of Indusiriaf 
and Adult Education, in the D. (# 
Schools. 
A letter from Jack P. Nix, Georgil 
State Director of Vocational’ Educd 
tion, reports that Constitutional Amend 
ment 15 was unanimously passed (a! 
to 1 vote) by the Georgia electorate of 
November 8. The amendment autho; 
izes the establishment of area school! 
including vocational trade schools, } 
“any two or more counties, any two @ 
more municipalities, or any county ani Amert 
municipality .’ The amendmemy Nf 
further provides that the political sul 
divisions establishing such a schod 
shall set up a joint board for admini 
tration, and that the subdivision is ai 
thorized to levy taxes for the schoo 
support “regardless of whether it is | mN 
cated within the teritorial V 
such subdivision.” pe 
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Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, 
distributed by successful, reliable compan  ) 
noted for prompt, personal service. All 
subjects. Free Editorial Report. Inquiries also 
vited from businesses, organizations, churches, 
Send for Free Booklet. Vantage Press, Dept. AV 
120 W. 31, New York 


Ceramics-Mosaic 
Copper Enameling 


Your complete source of materials and 
equipment. Fully illustrated NEW 


#6 INSTRUCTIVE CATALOG 
FREE if requested on letterhead 
(Wholesale to Public Institutions) 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY Co. 
professional staff 

3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton 5, Ohio 7 
REPRESENTATIVE WANTED i 
your territory. From your desk ye 
can earn a substantial addition to you 
income. Only written contacts wil 
your clients! Write for particulars av 
further details to VKK-Office, Vien 
66, P.O.B. 128, Austria. H 
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RVING TOO LS 
HOBBYCRAF T 
ae aaa aaa & Parting Tools in Straight, 
Jn, Bend & Fish Tail. Over yo 
Tools in Stock. Many Special & “Hord to Get” tems. 
sco i Schools & Declers. ) 
R FREE. Write To-Day- 


Tremont Ave. 
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The Heritage 


of 


The Journal 


How old is the Journal? 

Well, AVA just completed its 54th Annual Convention. This issue of the 
magazine starts the 37th volume of publishing. Yet, we stated quite boldly on 
this month’s cover: “Four Decades of Vocational Publishing.” 

Is the Journal, then, fifty-four, thirty-seven, or forty years old? None of 
them, really. 

The Association first held a convention in 1906, although then it was called 
The National Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education. And this is the 
37th volume of journals published by this organization, although Volume 1, Num- 
ber 1 (a 20-page issue published in 1926) went under the name of The American 
Vocational Association News Bulletin. Then how did we arrive at “four decades”? 

We'll try to explain. 

We have, in the National Office, journals dating back to May, 1918. Those 
first journals were titled The Vocational Summary and were published by the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. They were the first real periodicals deal- 
ing solely with the vocational education field. 

Following close on the Summary was the Vocational Education Magazine, 
which, interestingly enough, was printed by the J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
for the National Society for Vocational Education, one of the forerunners of 
what we now call the AVA. 

In December, 1925, the American Vocational Association was officially or- 
ganzed, and from that time to this the organization has had a journal—under a 
variety of names. Some of those logotypes (“‘trademarks’’) are illustrated on this 
page. 

The first Association magazine which was called simply by the name you 
know it today, American Vocational Journal, was about the same size and format 
as this January, 1961, issue. It made its debut in January, 1945 (Volume 20). 
Incidentally, the cover picture on that first official AVJ showed American soldiers 
debarking from a troopship—a grim reminder that the greatest man-made catas- 
trophe had not yet ended. 

As close as we can figure it, 1500 major articles and 12,000 lesser news items 
have been published in this magazine—whatever the name—since 1918. 

And so it’s gone down through the years: a number of different groups, maga- 
zines, dates, names, and a multitude of great journalistic contributions to voca- 
tional education. We who prepare your Journal have a rich heritage. Our future 
responsibilities are staggering by comparison. 

Oh yes . . . why “four decades”? 

To clearly separate the profusion (and confusion) of names and organizations 
and journals would be a larger task than space allows. Frankly, we made an 
approximation and let it go at that. 
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Se FIFTY years ago when I was a youngster, induj Fo 
try’s craft requirements were small ones. Even thous vocat 
the mills were large, maintenance in most cases was taki is by 
care of by one or two millwrights or handy men. Thes§ gain 
jack-of-all-trades could fix anything from pulleys to plum) pany 
ing, and, besides keeping everything oiled, have time |e} ing tl 
over to build tables and platforms or replace electric bullf§ of v« 
and brushes in D. C. motors. Machinery was simp) l. 
slow-moving and of a few standard types with reasonabi 
tolerances on everything. It was powered from line shail 
with miles of belts on shift pulleys for varying speed. TH) 5 
electrical circuits for both power and light were D. C. wil} 
wiring as open as all outdoors and entirely uncomplicatel 
Major equipment repairs were contracted out and evel 
town had a machine shop or general repair shop that toW} 
on such work. 
The development of maintenance craftsmen proeeede} 
at a very slow pace in the Twenties and early Thirti¢ 
I can recall how the lack of any formal training result} 
in the creation of craft “specialists” who could hand rt 
only two or three types of jobs well, but nevertheless eve}) * oe 
i 






tually achieved a second or first class rating in their craiy 


For example, Joe Smith could turn in a good job on pum rae 
5 Ucul 
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and blower repairs, so he became a first class machinist 
on that basis without knowing anything at all about shop 
work. Bill Jones in the electric shops was tops on lighting 
circuits, but on crane and casting wheel controls he was a 
total loss. Still he achieved second class with no great 
delay. So it went in those days. 

How different it is with today’s expensive high-speed 
special-purpose machines performing intricate operations 
or synchronized with other mechanized operations, often 
involving hydraulic as well as electric power, together with 
electronic controls Even the so-called hand tools of the 
craftsman are now largely mechanized. The millwright 








and handyman still have their place, but in the modern 

' plant their function is mostly in the area of routine check- 

_ ing, minor adjustment and lubrication. 

Furthermore with present-day huge investments in ma- 

- chines whose functions are interdependent on the produc- 

tion line, a company cannot afford to have repair shut- 

) downs for more than a minimum of time. It is obvious 

| therefore that there must be trained maintenance craftsmen 

) on the job, not only to quickly locate and correct trouble, 

’ but to forestall it with effective preventive maintenance. 

¢ bi And the need for craftsmen extends over most of the trades 

> since essential auxiliary equipment involves everything 
from expert carpentry to electronics. 

Admitting then the requirement for trained craftsmen, 
the industrial employer has two choices: to hire them or 
train them. It may be necessary to hire at first (and there'll 
| be none better to hire than graduates of our vocational 
_ schools), but if you seek experienced craftsmen for indus- 
) trial maintenance, I can tell you, they are hard to come by 
) and easy to lose. 





indus For the best results, a program of apprentice training in 
hougl vocational school craft courses for craft-minded employees 
taka is by far a company’s best bet. Such men develop loyalty, 
Thesl gain plant seniority and build themselves into the com- 
lumi) pany’s way of doing things while at the same time better- 
ne kdl ing themselves by becoming journeymen. Such a program 
. bulfl of vocational school training can include the following: 
simpli 1. Complete apprentice program for qualified young- 
onabll sters for their formal development into graduate 
shall craftsmen. 













1. ") 2. An opportunity on the basis of aptitude testing for 
C. Wilt experienced but untrained helpers to participate and 
icatey obtain basic trade knowledge with the possibility of 
| evely further development. 

moe 3. Supplementary training for qualified craftsmen to 
auil enable them to handle specialized work or to keep 


them abreast of new developments and methods in 
their craft. 
[he economic advantages to an industry in putting such 
s evel ° vocational training program inte effect are obvious. 
rcraf) First, the design and construction of modern industrial 
. punt equipment is highly specialized for adaptation to a par- 
ticular process or operation. Its care and maintenance 
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must therefore be in the hands of capable craftsmen who 
understand its functions and components, and such work 
cannot be contracted for except at great expense. 


Second, the cost for down-time on present-day expen- 
sive machines and equipment is such that qualified main- 
tenance and repair craftsmen must be immediately avail. 
able to keep it operating or to get it back on the line 
quickly. 

Third, when a piece of new equipment has been installed 
and put into service a corps of well-trained maintenance 
craftsmen should be available to check it for possible 
deficiencies and insure its maximum performance as soon 
as possible. 

Fourth, lack of the requisite knowledge and training on 
the part of a maintenance or repair man can result in 


untold damage to a piece of equipment or the product it 
turns out. 


Our company instituted a primitive sort of an apprentice 
training program as far back as 1937. We had one of the 
vocational school teachers come to the plant and give the 
candidates instruction in mathematics, mechanical drawing 
and blue-print reading, and our shop foremen helped out 
with on-the-job training. During the war when the school 
was short-handed, our own engineering department took 
over the formal instruction. Finally, in 1946, we realized 
we should turn the whole job over to our vocational school 
and have it done properly. Courses in the various crafts 
were arranged and our apprentices were regularly assigned 
to night school classes with a wage allowance for their 
hours of attendance. 

By 1957 a situation had developed in our shops whereby 
several apprentice graduates who had become third class 
journeymen by virtue of their graduation, felt they should 
automatically be advanced to second or first class. The 
company was not averse to their advancement, provided 
their on the job training experience and ability to perform, 
justified it. The $64,000 question was: how could these 


qualifications be determined fairly for each individual 
craftsman ? 





We set up a joint Management-Union Committee whose 
deliberations brought the very wise decision to turn to the 
vocational school for assistance. With help from the Com- 
pany, complete sets of tests were made up for each craft, 
and an equitable system of grading devised, so that a 
graduate apprentice seeking advancement could take the 
tests for his craft and be given a fair opportunity te 
achieve his advancement. As part of the plan an oppor- 
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tunity was also provided for helpers of five years experi- 
ence in their craft to take the tests and qualify for advance- 
ment to third class journeymen when a vacancy was avail- 
able. 

Unfortunately there was a determined resistance for 
over a year to this advancement testing program among 
some of the craft journeymen. Ilowever, when it was fully 
realized that the entire program of testing and grading 
was in the hands of the vocational school staff and that the 
company would keep faith on the indicated advancements, 
all dissension disappeared, and the program now functions 
as planned. Its advantages are obvious. The journeyman’s 
ability is impartially determined and recognized, and the 
company has an increasing number of loyal, well qualified 
craftsmen. 

I may appear to be a sort of salesman for vocational 
school training, but this has indeed been a sincere testi- 
monial of one company’s experience in utilizing the splen- 
did facilities, services and expert advice which the school 
and its staff have to offer to industry. I heartily recommend 
to anyone who has a maintenance craftsman problem. 

I wish to add a few observations about the future of 
our community (Middlesex County, N. J.) and the impor- 
tance of craftsmen and technicians in the continued expan- 
sion of its industry and population. 

Our county pipulation will increase by 50% during 
the 1960 decade, to around 600,000 people. Nearly two- 
thirds of all business in the county is industrial, and about 
one-half of our total working force is engaged in it. One 
employee in every six is a craftsman or technician. 

The great opportunity for vocational training gradu- 
ates in the next decade is, therefore, obvious. By the same 
token if industry expects to have the craftsmen and tech- 
nicians it needs, it must take prompt action to promote 
and sponsor the vocational training of its craft-minded 
youngsters. 
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As a general school administrator | 
have been in the middle of shifting cur- 
riculum scenes for many years. This 
shifting is healthy when it is the pro- 
duct of objective studies of needs of 
young people and when it is within the 
elementary principles which have been 
long established as basic in the preser- 
vation and improvement of our form 
of government and the freedoms guar. 
anteed by our form of government. 

The pendulum is swinging too far in 
the direction of emphasis on course 
work that is appropriate for some of 
our young people, in fact essential to 
produce the leaders needed in science. 
invention, discovery, and research of 
many varieties, but which is not appro- 
priate for most of our young people 
whose lot will be cast in many kinds of 
supporting roles. 

For example, for each graduate en- 
gineer there will be need for 10 to 40 
engineering assistants, depending upon 
the nature of the project, who will need 
careful, semi-technical training, but 
who do not need and could not master. 
in many cases, the complete five year 
engineering program. 

The same is true in the fields of 
health services, food services, manufac- 
turing, agriculture, and distributive 
services. 

When school districts drop or dras- 
tically reduce educational programs de- 
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Pendulum Swinging Too Far? 
The Needs of All Youth Should be Met 


signed to meet the needs of the great 
majority of our young people, then it 
is time general school administrators, 
who are in a position to know the needs 
of all youth, protest and call attention 
to what could be critically essential to 
the nation’s general welfare. 


This is not to decry great doses of 
mathematics and science, for those who 
can master these advanced courses. 
Rather, this should be encouraged for 
perhaps the 15 or 20 per cent who 
would fit this category. I make a plea 
to all general school administrators to 
protect and enhance the educational 
programs designed to meet the needs 
of the 80 per cent who will not go into 
the higher education programs leading 
to degrees. 


Skill Needed 


Government and industry surveys 
have shown the great need for skilled 
and semi-skilled people. The same sur- 
veys have shown the need for semi- 
professional and semi-technical people 
in great numbers. Machine operators 
and maintenance personnel will be 
needed to keep the machines in opera- 
tion in the era of automation we are 
now entering. 

Increasingly society yields to the 
scattering of the family in the age of 
improved highways, automobiles, and 
social diversions. If the family unit is 
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Hugh S. Bonar 
Superintendent, Joliet 
Township High School and 
Junior College 


to be maintained as an important ele- 
ment in our society, then the educa- 
tional programs designed to strengthen 
the home should be maintained and 
strengthened. 


A number of alarms have been 
sounded warning us of the dangers in- 
volved in these extreme swings of the 
pendulum. Typical of these is the 
“Rockefeller Report” on Education 
published last year. In part the report 
said, “It is now widely recognized that 
our society has given too little atten- 
tion to the individual of unusual talent 
or potentialities. To make such an as- 
sertion is not to deplore the unprece- 
dented time and money we have de- 
voted to raising the general level of 
achievement. It would serve no pur- 
pose to replace our neglect of the gifted 
by neglect of everyone else. We are 
all too prone to such wild swings of the 
pendulum in our national life. We 
must learn to view these matters in a 
perspective which will permit us to re- 
pair one omission without creating 
others.”? 


Purposes of secondary education as 
stated by Commissions and _profes- 
sional as well as lay groups from the 
turn of the century have included the 
needs of all pupils and the needs of 
society as these relate to the welfare 
of our government and our nation. The 


Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation? published in 1918 have become 
basic in our general purposes of school- 
ing and have not been permanently 
affected by the temporary pressures of 
individuals or groups who have be- 
come enthusiastic for a season over 
some curriculum change that would 
violate one or more of these principles. 
Two of these cardinal principles are, 
“(1) vocation, and (2) worthy home 
membership.” 

Present day pressures, both within 
the schools and without, would once 
more threaten these two basic prin- 
ciples. 


Needs Summarized 


More recently (1951) the National 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals issued a statement in which the 
imperative needs of all youth were 
summarized. Once more two needs 
about which we are especially con- 
cerned in this article are stressed. In 
part the statement read, “All youth 
need to develop saleable skills and 
those understandings and attitudes that 
make the worker an intelligent and pro- 
ductive participant in economic life. 
To this end, most youth need super- 
vised work experience as well as edu- 
cation in the skills and knowledge of 
their occupations. All youth need to 
understand the significance of the 
family for the individual and society 
and the conditions conducive to suc- 
cessful family life.” 


In the chapter, High Schools for 
Tomorrow, the commission for the 
Thirty-sixth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
1958, predicts in part, “The place of 
technical and vocational education as 
part of specialized education will be 
clarified and strengthened. Increased 
emphasis will be given to technical 
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* The Pursuit of Excellence and the Future 
of America, the “Rockefeller Report,” on 
Education, America at Mid-Century Series, 
1958, p. 15. 


* National Education Association, Commis- 
sion on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion. Cardinal Principles of Secondary Edu- 
cation. U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education, Bulletin 1918, No. 35, 
Washington, D. C. p. 9. 


* National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. Planning for American Youth. 
(Revised edition: original printing, 1944.) 
Washington, D. C., 1951. p. 9. 
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LOOK TO THE YOUNG FARMERS! 


The future of farming, hence that of vocational education 


in agriculture, depends on an adequate program of instruc- 


tion for young farmers—not solely for high school students. 


A. L. Yeatts, Jr., Assisiant State Supervisor of Vocational 


Agriculture in Virginia, explores the subject in detail. 


An obligation of public education is 
to provide every individual an oppor- 
tunity to become the best possible pro- 
ducer of goods and services. Farming 
today requires certain abilities that 
cannot be learned or developed in the 
short period of four years in high 
school. This has always been true. 
And we have not been fair to ourselves 
or to boys enrolled in our high school 
program if we leave the impression 
that after four years of vocational agri- 
culture a boy could be a successful 
farmer. Even if we could thoroughly 
educate a boy in high school, he would 
be somewhat at a loss to cope with the 
situation a few years after leaving high 
school if his educational process ter- 
minated at that time. The agricultural 
situation today demands a continuous 
type of training. 

Since 1940, a technological revolu- 
tion has transformed the family farm 
into the most productive the world has 
ever seen. Output per man-hour is up 
more than 80 percent and output per 


A vo-ag teacher advises a young hog 
raiser. Such advice is often needed 
desperately. Both teachers and farm- 
ers can profit from the experience. 
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farm is up 74 percent. Better feeds, 
better breeds of livestock, better seeds, 
more efficient machines . . . each has 
made each family farm a_ potential 
oasis A dairyman can milk 50 cows 
and produce 500,000 pounds of milk a 
year. A beef feeder is able to feed 
200 steers in 15 minutes with our most 


modern mechanical equipment. A hog 
raiser can rear 1,000 hogs a year and 
a broiler grower can produce 160,000 
broilers per year. 

These things didn’t “just happen.” 
Only through education has the mod- 
ern farmer been able to manage an 
efficient production unit. From one 
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source or another he has acquired the 
ability and know-how to adjust and 
alter his farm program to meet the 
competition necessary for staying in 
the business. 

The rapid trend toward intensive 
mechanization and specialization is 
paturally having its effect on young 
farmers. It is forcing some of them to 
seek nonfarm employment. Others are 
seeking to expand the size of their farm 
operations by adding more livestock, 
purchasing more land, and in many 
instances by adding new enterprises. 
Some are shifting from beef cattle and 
sheep to more intensive enterprises 
such as commercial laying flocks and 
swine. The trend toward specialization 
js expected to continue. And, in turn, 
specialization will require more train- 
ing and skill on the farmer’s part. Shall 
we accept the challenge and assume our 
tightful place in the training of our 
farmers? 


Too many of our rural high schools 
have never realized their place in, or 
ithe importance of, educating those in- 
dividuals who remain in the commu- 
nity and become a part of it. Schools 
‘are too much concerned with educating 

dg 4 d training those who will leave the 

1d [ommunity to reside and work else- 
phere. 





‘i | One high school principal said re- 
tently, “We are proud of our program 


af vocational agriculture in this school. 
2” lAlmost all of the boys who stay in the 
ne | 


ounty were enrolled in vocational ag- 
culture while in high school and are 
ow members of our young farmer 
ass. These men have found their 
ace in the community and are now 
cupying positions of leadership and 
e some of our leading citizens.” 
ery community would do well to 
op and analyze its responsibility for 
Hlucating its citizens. 

























At a national meeting of head state 
bpervisors and head teacher trainers 
vocational agriculture held recently 
Chicago, a report was adopted which 
bcluded the following: 

/“l. Young farmer education 
hould be an integral and definite 
of every program of voca- 
mal agriculture and a definite 
art of the local high school. Ev- 
y program of vocational agricul- 
re, to be completely adequate, 
ust provide instruction in agri- 
llture for high school classes, 
bung farmer classes, and adult 

mer classes. 
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Beginning teachers can gain confidence in the community by organizing classes for 
young farmers whose formal schooling is far behind. 





“2. School administrators, 
boards of education, supervisors, 
and teacher trainers in agricul- 
tural education, and teachers of 
vocational agriculture all have re- 
sponsibilities in planning and con- 
ducting young farmer and adult 
farmer programs.” 

Some individuals are even stronger 
in their beliefs toward young farmer 
education than the report indicated. 
One of our leaders who has been recog- 
nized nationally for a number of years 
has said that a program of vocational 
agriculture could not be justified unless 
it included training for young farmers. 

Let us pursue further the need for 
young farmer education. 


In a follow-up study of all former 
vocational agriculture students in Vir- 
ginia, which was completed last year, 
it was found that 11,610 former stu- 
dents were farming full time. The 
group with which we should be most 
concerned consists of persons who left 
school or graduated since 1945, which 
numbers 3,863 or 33 percent of the 
total. These are the young farmers 
who are now attempting to become 
established in farming and who have 
real problems. Then, too, we have to 
realize there are many of our young 
farmers who never had vocational ag- 
riculture and who need help even more 
than our former students. 

In several counties in Virginia, the 
number of young farmers enrolled in 


the young farmer classes exceeds the 
number of former students now farm- 
ing in those communities. Teachers 
are inclined to look for leading young 
farmers and fail to contact or work 
with young men on small farms in iso- 
lated sections of the community. The 
latter individual really needs the train- 
ing. Teachers who are now conducting 
young farmer classes, as well as those 
who are not, should carefully study the 
local situation and visit each individual 
who should be receiving young farmer 
instruction. 

We must strive to base our instruc- 
tion on the greatest needs or problems 
of our class members. For years we 
have advocated letting young farmer 
groups share in planning their own 
program. This is important if we are 
to have a successful program. Farm 
people do not always recognize their 
most pressing needs or problems. A 
problem today may be the result of 
lack of attention to some other prob- 
lem that the farmer had never realized. 

We have classes in farm machinery 
repair when probably the biggest need 
is for the same class time to be spent 
in proper machinery maintenance and 
adjustment. We teach the control of 
mastitis when perhaps we should teach 
proper dairy herd management in or- 
der to prevent mastitis. Through prop- 
er guidance and counsel, class mem- 
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Action Research 


Its Promise and Problems 





Sara Blackwell 


Department of Home Economics Education 
Cornell University 


Research concerned with school problems, carried on by 
school personnel, to improve school practice—this is action 
research, a concept as American as the main theme of the 
Declaration of Independence. Action research is relied 
upon to bring educational practice into close harmony with 
educational theory, since for most people “seeing is be- 
lieving” and the results of one’s own experiments make a 
lasting impression. 

Criteria for evaluating action research do not differ 
substantially from those accepted by the professional re- 
search worker: 


(1) Research requires identification of a researchable 
problem. It cannot answer such philosophical ques- 
tions as, “Should the teacher . . ?” or absolutes 
such as, “What is the best method for .. ?” But it 
can be designed to handle the problem, “Will X 
produce better results than Y,” to which the action 
researcher adds, “in this situation.” 


(2) Research requires specific operational definitions 
of generalized concepts. The question, “Will demo- 
cratic methods of teaching produce better results 
than authoritarian methods?” cannot be a focus 
for inquiry until there is agreement about the spe- 
cific behaviors to be characterized as “democratic” 
and “authoritarian,” and the specific results that 
are to be considered important. 


(3) Research requires careful planning. It takes into 
account the past experiences of the researchers 
concerned and the results of previous study by 
others. If action research is to bridge the gap 
between theory and practice, perhaps it should 
concern itself mainly with testing well-defined edu- 
cational theories in the local situation or hypoth- 
eses previously tested under circumstances which 
the teacher cannot accept as being like his own. 


(4) Research workers are expected to follow their plans. 
Action research permits greater flexibility in plan- 
ning than is acceptable in a well controlled experi- 
ment, but it is assumed that modifications in the 
plan will be based on thinking that is just as sound 
as that behind the original planning. 


(5) Research requires systematic, painstaking data col- 
lection and record keeping. The old saw, “Any- 
thing worth doing is worth doing well,” is appro- 
priate. 
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(6) Research must be subjected to checks for validi! 
and reliability. If the data collected bear no rel 
tionship to the operational definitions so careful) 
set forth or if the measurements taken today an 
inconsistent with those taken last week, then t) 
researcher is in trouble. F 





(7) Research requires careful analysis and thoughtit 
interpretation of the data. Any intelligent adolesce| 
can report the percentage of people who respond: 
to a particular question in a particular way or cf 
calculate the difference in mean test scores betwei| 
two groups of students. The researcher repor 
these bits of information not for themselves aloz 
but because they help him test the hypothesis wi 
which he is concerned. He must consider whethi 
the difference he has obtained is one that is sifj 
nificant. Both statistical significance and practic 
significance enter into his thinking. In action 1 
search, caution is the keyword to interpretatio| 
since emphasis throughout the study has been © 
the uniqueness of the situation rather than up} 
application to many situations. 


























Action research projects that meet these criteria are 1) 
numerous, and it is easy to understand why. How maj 
teachers and supervisors can be expected to find time {i 
research? We all know that superior teachers approa@ 
their teaching with a research point of view. This approa 
is probably the differentiating factor between the twetj 
years of experience enjoyed by one teacher and the 0 
year’s experience repeated twenty times by his uninspiry 
contemporary. Given time in his schedule, the super 
teacher would likely receive tremendous stimulation fr: 
experience on an action research team. He might also fi 
some of the research literature just as stimulating. . 


To what extent have teachers and supervisors develop 
competence in handling research techniques? Over a 
over again, experienced teachers who embark on gradui 
work in education affirm that evaluation is a major sou 
of problems in teaching. Yet the quality of the evaluati 
can make or break a research program. Without adequ! 
measures of progress toward educational goals, who is 
determine whether Method A is better than Method ! 
These measures are yet to be designed in most areas ff 
a 
Please turn to Page 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 








THE EXPERIENCE OF WORK 
Prerequisites to its success 


Work experience programs are not 
a panacea to the ills of our educational 
curriculum. 


There was a time when many be- 
lieved that work experience would 
solve the problems developed from lack 
of motivation and from unrealistic 
training. Work experience like other 
facets of the school curriculum must 
be closely allied with the total school 
philosophy if it is to have vitality and 
value to students. 

The prerequisites discussed in the 
following paragraphs are important 
for a successful work experience pro- 
gram irrespective of the department in 
the school that is sponsoring it. How- 
ever, the business education depart- 
ment is my primary interest here. 


Prerequisite 1. The school ad- 
ministration and the total faculty 
understand the objectives of the 
work experience program and are 
supporters of the program. A pro- 
gram which is not enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the faculty is not going to 
be a strong program. The faculty must 
believe in the merits of a combination 
of work and study for certain students 
in the high school. There will be times 
when adjustments must be made in the 
school program. These adjustments 
cannot be made if the administrators 
and teachers are not aware of the pur- 
poses and objectives of the program. 


Prerequisite 2. The objectives 
of the program are educational in 
nature. The mere fact that a work 
experience program may keep some 
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students in school longer is not sufhi- 
cient justification for the program. 
Young people need to learn skills, hab- 
its, attitudes, and the work experience 
program should provide these. The 
basic philosophy of the program must 
have as its foundation the truly educa- 
tional nature of the undertaking. Dewey 
talked of “learning by doing.” That is 
exactly what students are accomplish- 
ing if the “doing” has been identified 
as pushing forward the areas of under- 
standing and knowledge. The role of 
work in the culture must be made 
meaningful. 


Prerequisite 3. The _teacher- 
coordinator visualizes the objec- 
tives broadly. A work experience 
program provides an orientation to the 
world of work. The youngster who has 
learned typewriting and shorthand in 
school and then takes a job where the 
emphasis is on those skills may not 
learn much more than the teacher 
could have taught in school. If students 
are going to do routine tasks, under 
incidental conditions, it is better to 
keep them in school. The teacher- 
coordinator should be sensitive to the 
many values to be derived from the 


experience and should direct the learn- 
ing so that students realize the many 
objectives. 


Prerequisite 4. The school cur- 
riculum is flexible so students in 
the work experience program can 
participate fully in all of the 
school’s activities. Students who are 
in the work experience program should 
not be deprived of the other meaningful 
activities sponsored by the school. The 
class play, the yearbook, the athletic 
teams, should be phases of the school 
program in which all students are able 
to participate. The program should be 
flexible so as to allow the working stu- 
dents an opportunity to take classes 
with other students. The block sched- 
ule, under which the students in the 
work experience program have their 
history, English, and mathematics by 
themselves, is undesirable. 


Prerequisite 5. Parents thor- 
oughly understand the purposes 
of the program for their children. 
It is always best for the parents to be 
well acquainted with what the school 
has undertaken. They should be in- 
vited to the school to learn about the 
program. An open forum where the 
plan is discussed with representatives 
from business, with former students. 
the parents and the teachers is a valu- 
able means of communicating with the 
community. Printed announcements 
can be sent to parents so tuey will 
understand the new undertaking. The 
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parents ought to know what their chil- 
dren will be expected to accomplish. 
The hours the students are working 
should be clearly understood by par- 
ents. 

Prerequisite 6. The _ teacher- 
coordinator makes careful plans 
with cooperating companies so 
that there is thorough understand- 
ing of the undertaking. Companies 
must understand that students are to be 
in productive positions. The terms of 
the agreement need to be clearly stated. 
This is not a plan for cheap labor, it 
is not a plan of donating the salary of 
a beginner to a high school student, the 
student is not to be a guest in the com- 
pany. The student is to be responsible 
for the accomplishing of real business 
tasks. The objectives of the program 
and the manner in which the com- 
panies are to participate must be clear- 
ly understood. 


Prerequisite 7. The businesses 
providing work opportunities are 
carefully selected as places where 
students will get constructive types 
of experience. What constructive 
experience means will differ from 
youngster to youngster. Herein lies a 
very important responsibility for the 
teacher. The policies of companies 
differ greatly. It is important that stu- 
dents be in situations where the incen- 
tive to excel is present. Students should 
be in offices where the supervisor has 
high standards, where regular hours 
are adhered to and where the people 
with whom the student is associated are 
interested in aiding a newcomer. In 
short, the environment should be a 
wholesome one for the neophyte. 


Prerequisite 8. Students are 
provided with a thorough orienta- 
tion to work in the modern busi- 
ness community. An attempt is made 
in sociology, in business courses, and 
through other experiences to help stu- 
dents become acquainted with modern 
business. Early in the high school 
career students should learn of the 
major occupational fields in the Amer- 
ican culture. Students should develop 
some awareness of the interrelation of 
various types of jobs and tasks. Every 
course in the school can assist in this 
orientation — home economics should 
help the young student learn what she 
should wear, English should help the 
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student talk easily and with poise when 
with others, history should teach the 
student something about the great tech- 
nological developments in American 
businesses and the various ways Amer- 
icans have earned their living over the 
ages. 


Prerequisite 9. The teacher has 
some independent check on the 
effectiveness of the student in the 
work situation. The evaluations will 
be based on so many different phases 
that it is important that the teacher 
have some means of determining suc- 
cess. The supervisor in the business 
office should assist in an evaluation of 
the student. However, it is important 
that the teacher have some way to de- 





MEMBERSHIP 


As of November 1, 1960, AVA’s mem- 
bership totalled 30,565 including both 
Canadian and foreign members. Those 
states and territories in the 90 to 100 
per cent category, according to partici- 
pation potential, are as follows: 


. District of Columbia 
. Virgin Islands 
. Illinois 

. Wyoming 

. Alabama 

. New Jersey 

. Georgia 

. West Virginia 
. Wisconsin 

10. Nebraska 
11. Oklahoma 
12. North Dakota 


WOONAMGAWH — 


Alaska is the only state not represented 
on AVA membership rolls. States with 
the highest numerical ranking are: 


1. Ilinois 2196 
2. North Carolina 1422 
3. Georgia 1367 
4. Texas 1234 
5. Wisconsin 1202 











termine how successfully the student 
has done the job. She can learn this 
through many ways. If rapport is es- 
tablished with the student, the teacher 
will learn much from him. The teacher 
should visit the student, see samples 
of his work, get some measure of pro- 
duction, and learn what measures are 
kept of accomplishment in the office. 


Prerequisite 10. The teacher 
provides direction for the experi- 
ence on the job by aiding the stu- 
dents in developing awareness of 
the human relationships, the pro- 
duction standards, and the range 
of responsibility evident in a 
company. The teacher acts as an 
interpreter of what is happening in the 
office situation. Students will come to 
her for evaluations of their decisions, 
and the teacher should be a good lis- 


tener. This prerequisite is often cite | 
as one of the basic values of a wor, 
experience program that is under the 
auspices of the school. The teacher is 
able to help the student reflect on his 
experiences. Few students can genera’. 
ize from their work experience without 
the aid of an adult. 


Prerequisite 11. The teacher is 
fully aware of what is happening 
on the jobs and is able to integrate 
the work experience with class- 
room learnings. Through an inde- 
pendent check the teacher learns much 
about a student and can raise questions 
like these: What skills do you need? 
Do you realize now what you should 
have known that you didn’t know? 
Why were your transcripts unaccept- 
able? The answers to these questions 
will provide much content for classes 
in the business education department. 


Prerequisite 12. Careful atten- 
tion is given to the development of 
self-evaluation on the part of the 
student workers. Possibly, there is 
no more difficult worker than one who 
is totally unaware of his own deficien- 
cies. The teacher can help students 
evaluate themselves in their work situ- 
ations through requesting that they 
keep a diary account of their reactions 
to the persons in the office, of their 
feeling when they are asked to retype 
a letter, etc. 


Prerequisite 13. The teacher. | 


coordinator is allowed sufficient 
time to visit students, to talk with 
them in personal conferences, and 
to talk with their work supervisors. 
This is somewhat related to the first 
prerequisite listed. The teacher-coor- 
dinator is not free when her classes are 
over. Working with individuals in a 
number of different job locations takes 
a great deal of time. The conscien- 
tious teacher-coordinator will find 
many hours are required to do a good 
job. The teacher must have an office 
where she can meet students and super- 
visors for private conferences. 


Prerequisite 14. The teacher- 
coordinator evaluates the total 
program periodically to determine 
the extent to which objectives are 
met. “What is the program accom- 
plishing?” should be an ever present 
question in the minds of the teachers. 
We don’t continue something once it 
has begun merely to be continuing it. 
Without too much difficulty, one could 
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A. THE BEGINNING of a school year 
i coordinator has many things to do to 
get his students ready for and per- 
rming satisfactorily on the job. One 
Major area of insfruction involves 
helping students become orientated to 
their selling responsibilities as quickly 
is possible. 
_ Business people and coordinators 
know the real value of salespeople who 
ossess ready and usable sales facts 
ibout merchandise. Long, involved 
product analysis, however, takes far 
foo much time in relation to selling 
Jalue for beginning distributive edu- 
fation students. The development of 
fs merchandise information cards 
for many articles insures quick and 
found sales results. 


| POCKET CARD product anal- 





}sis incorporates a study of merchan- 
Mise with selling techniques. The plan 
cludes use of a pocket-size reference 
fard and a series of assignments that 
@mphasize necessary facts for imme- 
fiate use on the job. 


: 
) Students are given a product anal- 
sis card early in their new jobs, with 
Mstructions to select the “big” seller 
Mm their department or store. They are 
asked to jot down on the outside cover 
dhe five main selling features of the 
tticle. Students immediately start 
arning how to obtain merchandise in- 
brmation. They ask fellow salespeople, 
bmpany representatives who might be 
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A handy device in teaching 


by 


Eugene L. Dorr 


Phoenix, Arizona 


beginners the art of salesmanship is the 


PRODUCT ANALYSIS POCKET CARD 


State Supervisor, Distributive Education 





in the store, and buyers about the mer- 
chandise. 


By reading labels, tags and point- 
of-purchase display cards they soon 
gather major features and selling ben- 
efits. 


Through reading ads, consulting 
catalogs, using the product themselves 
or talking to satisfied customers they 
acquire other product information. 
These facts are then narrowed down 
to the five most important selling fea- 
tures, price excluded. 


THE NEXT STEP in fulfilling 
the assignment is to complete the in- 
side portion of the card. Here the stu- 


dent must spell out an actual sentence 
or two on how they will give the cus- 
tomer a sales message for each partic- 
ular feature of the product. Developing 
selling sentences that are positive and 
descriptive takes time and effort. Ex- 
perimentation is the necessary learning 
tool that comes into play. Practice is 
important, so plan at least one card a 
week as an outside assignment for the 
first twelve weeks after the student 
starts on the job. 

Don’t worry about the student who 
is not selling. Through his contact with 
the merchandise he will develop ideas 
for a sales presentation. Efforts of the 
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POCKET CARD EXECUTIVE DECISION i 
° ‘of the 
From Preceding Page need to perform successfully on the The f F : . i 
job. Poor performance on the job when , ee a es — 
; , ae sion consists in not deciding ques- — Qhio ¢ 
non-selling student to develop sales in- classroom activity has been part of the tions that are not now pertinent pete 
formation will put him in good stead learning cycle might mean a student in not deciding prematurely, i i ' We 
with other members of the store per- is not making the necessary application not making decisions that con- | lieved | 
sonnel and may lead to earlier sales on the job. Perhaps the student who not be made effective, and in not | a 
opportunities. writes a good sales presentation fails making decisions that others | membe 
Students will need help in knowing to deliver the message to customers. should make. | 4 Second 
what makes a major selling feature Here is a way you can evaluate the —Chester I. Bernard | way of 
and how to develop selling sentences. student’s pre-approach training and ; : : the pre 
sales ability with the same assignment. 18 five excellent features about a give} The 
A FEW LESSONS and examples piece of merchandise spells confideno} acon 
of good salesmanship will be of inter- ADDITIONAL CARDS should for your distributive education stu 4 the voc 
est at this time. Knowing why people be completed for other products. Work dents. Confidence, a necessary quali) 
buy and what makes up consumer ben- on product analysis cards should be for success, will create more sales vol} M 
efits will help create the proper frame continued until your students show real ume and better training opportunitie} - 
of mind for our new salesperson. The adaptability in developing merchandise for your students. i. -_ 
value to the student, the store and the information into selling knowledge. Adult salespeople will show grea — 
DE program through increased sales Keep students working on items that interest in this selling lesson. Olde j Donnel 
will be difficult to estimate—but you are going well. This will add enthusi- salespeople will be stimulated to hej} P™™'™ 
will sense it. asm to the assignment because the op- _ the students create top selling sentence} "°V!© 
Complete follow-through on this as- portunity to use the information will on really sound product features. The, ——- 
signment calls for the coordinator to undoubtedly present itself often. may even ask for additional cards s|_ 
test the student on the job by asking for A product analysis card is shown that they may try it. ) Ovei 
a sales demonstration in the store when _ here as an example of the type of card PRACTICE on a good teeh| devote 
making regular visits. The student which can be developed to record the nique makes for perfection. Don’t for} Mark | 
demonstration can be accomplished information for the merchandise il- get to keep your students selling-fea| about 
quickly when business activity is quiet. lustrated. Notice how the terminology ture conscious throughout the schodj | the ex: 
It affords the coordinator an oppor- spells out the outstanding features. The year. Occasional repeat demonstration} | (reprir 
tunity to evaluate how much merchan- selling sentences give positive con- of this method will keep selling know} Mr. N: 
dise information his students really sumer benefits for each feature. Know- edge and selling results razor sharp. | 
Actic 
FRONT CENTER 
SELLING BENEFITS vocati¢ 
YOUR REMINDER ithe pr 
Sow 1 Chrome-pleated tubular legs are curved so Imees can slide way undere | studen 
BETTER SELLING Ironing surface is right over your lap for comfortable sit-down __| _ 
ironing without reaching. ha ake etepen toe _ = | 
Brand Name i}? Hod 
Specific Subject Ironing Table ‘Ti Decem 
MAJOR FEATURES Finger-tip height adjustment from 23 to 36 inches. Iron sitting or |} twhich 
- and cu 
standing and select your own comfort levels __ <<iieiaeatinan Bh botk 
_| Knee-space Chromed Legs 
ee eae aaaieneeeeinaadi In the 
— FBand Ci 
}yter ent 
9 Finger-tip Adjustable Height 3 F search, 
of acti 
learnin 
All-stee] 60% Ventilated Top | oj Bd 
3 evaluat 
(| Imethoc 
4 These | 
4 Steam Escape re Bvorthy 
Dn it. 
Fico oe An | 
5 a neni Kon-slip, non-marking rubber tips protect floor. Folds flat for ction 
stored. 5 | compact stora and te: 00: ‘ eae 
“ASK FOR THE ORDER” ecucati 
Profess 
tion. | 
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The Ohio Vocational Association has purchased a print 
of the AVA film Progress and Promise. A letter recently 
sent out by Ralph J. Woodin, Executive Secretary of the 


| Ohio group, has this to say about the film: 


“We purchased the film for two reasons. First, we be- 
‘lieved that it would be a useful tool for stimulating mem- 
bership of teachers in the field and of showing present 
‘members the value of their professional organizations. 
| Secondly, we believe the picture represents an excellent 


‘way of acquainting future teachers . . . with the scope of 


5 
” 


‘the program . . 


The Ohio Association is hereby commended for their 


Neh reasoning—and for their promotional efforts on behalf of 
stu) the vocational education industry. 
lity 
vl em. | 
ied Many highly technical aspects of graphic arts production 

_are made clear and easily understandable in the new motion 
reap. Picture Craftsmanship and Automation. Produced by R. R. 
le} Donnelly & Sons of Chicago, the film depicts the details of 
hel ‘printing and binding an encyclopedia. The 22-minute 
ms | movie (sound, full color) is available from the Donnelly 
‘he\|) otganization, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 
$s te 

Overview, the educational executive’s magazine, will 

ech.) devote a portion of its February issue to an article by 
for} Mark Nichols and Dr. H. H. London. The article will be 
fe;| about Russian education. Journal readers will remember 
hod! the excellent interview story carried in the October issue 
ion} (reprinted from U. S. News and World Report) following 
owl} Mr. Nichols’ and Dr. London’s trip to the USSR. 





Action Research 
From Page 14 


vocational education. In home economics, at least, few of 
‘the professional research workers and full-time graduate 
students have come up with evaluation instruments of high 
quality. Have we any right to expect the classroom teacher 
to solve the measurement problems that baffle the experts? 

Hodgkinson, in the Journal of Educational Sociology for 
December 1957, has presented a critique of action research 
which includes discussion of the movement in its historical 
and cultural setting, the case for and against it with regard 
to both theory and method, and an extensive bibliography. 
4In the 1959 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision 








jand Curriculum Development, Shumsky provides a chap- 
“Jter entitled, “Learning About Learning From Action Re- 
“jsearch,” in which he emphasizes the personal implications 
Jof action research for the teacher as a force for “bringing 
“Jlearning alive in the classroom.” Corman in the Review 
} of Educational Research of December 1957, attempts an 
i 

| 


apie of action research as a contribution to research 


‘}methodology or to the in-service education of teachers. 
“jThese and other recent discussions of action research are 


|| Jworthy of consideration by those who are about to engage 


ure; 
| 

— | Sin it. 
i 


') An interesting study yet to be made is a follow-up of 
"ction research participants several years later. Action 
‘esearch is assumed to be an instrument for improving 
Plucational practice and a more potent instrument than 











—— || @professional research. Common sense supports this assump- 





—— 


‘Mion. Educational theory supports it. The empirical evi- 
‘Hence is sparse 
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Vow Edition / 
RADIO SERVICING: 


Theory and Practice, 3rd Ed. | 


No broad technical background needed 
for students to understand this new edi- 
tion of a best-selling text. Mr. Abraham 
Marcus uses a non-mathematical, non- 
engineering approach to radio servicing. 
The receiver is broken down and each 
component treated simply. 





Guide your students—with the assistance 
of Marcus—while they are handling the 
radio receiver and instruments in your 
classroom. He has an effective way of 
helping students to understand what they 
are doing when they are doing it. 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 


Educational Book Division, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 








NOTICE 


RESTATEMENT OF 
DISTRIBUTION POLICY CHANGE 


Contrary to policies in previous years, 
copies of The American Vocational 
Journal are mailed directly to students 
rather than in bulk to the person solic- 
iting student memberships. This policy 
change became effective with the 
September, 1960 issue 
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O ONE WILL deny the fantastic and 
N increasing importance of plastics 
in industry and everyday living. The 
teaching of plastics in industrial arts, 
however, can best be described as 
mediocre. This paradoxical situation 
exists because teachers of industrial 





on the page at the right. 
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College workshop students watching a vacuum formi 
tion. Operation of the vacuum evipment shown here is described 


PLASTICS 
IN 


INDUSTRIAL 


ARTS 


Ira H. Johnson 
Mankato State College 
Mankato, Minn. 


arts, except in isolated instances, have 
neglected many of the important facets 
of the plastics industry. For example, 
how many industrial arts departments 
offer experiences in vacuum forming, 
in injection molding, in epoxy resins, 
or in the industrial approach to fibre- 





ng demonstra- 


Ronald L. Anderson 
Elkton High School 
Elkton, Minn. 


glass? If plastics in industrial arts a 
to be truly effective and representative 
these and perhaps other areas must }¥ 
actively included. 

It is the main purpose of this artic} 
to describe one method of plastic fal} | 
rication: vacuum forming. In thi 
process, a thermoplastic sheet is place} 
in position over a mold, heated, an} 
the air is then exhausted. After cod} 
ing, a replica of the mold results. 

Industry has found uses ranginj 
from display packaging to refrigerato 
door interiors. Industrial arts, simi} 
larly, can use the process to form noi} 
elties, project parts, foundry pattern} 
and even complete projects. 

The cost can be low. Successful ri 
search* has shown that shop fabricate! 
equipment is suitable or that comme} 
cial units can be purchased froq 
$40.00 and up. No matter the cost 
the process is simple, the related lear} 
ing possibilities tremendous and sti 
dent interest high. 


Swat nth oes 












* Wenberg, Ronald M., Vacuum Formit 
of Plastics for the High School Shop. U 
published Masters Thesis, State Colles 
Mankato, Minnesota, 1958. 
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THE DRAPE FORMING PROCESS 


A. Amold—which can be made out of wood, plaster, 
epoxy resin or aluminum, with or without air evacua- 
tion holes like those shown in the photo at right—is 
placed on top of a diffusing background pad which 
rests on the perforated worktable. 





B. A sheet of thermoplastic material is clamped in 
a movable frame. 





<— Heater 


r 
—~—, Plastic 
. “K 





<— Movable 








Sime C. The heater is swung into heating position squarely 
(OS Lemme pres over the plastic as in Figure 1. When heating, the sheet 
Ph. cites will first wrinkle or corrugate, then go into a sag, and 
% Diffusing finally “drum up” or “shrink” to a taut position. 
Fad Shortly after the plastic reaches this taut condition, 

N rn — commence the draping action. 


— 











Fig. 1 








D. Swing the heater away and start the downward 
movement of the movable frame toward the work- 
table, “blanketing” or draping the mold with the 
softened sheet. Figure 2. 





















Fig. 2 


\ \ E. A vacuum is created by exhausting the air from 
neues the enclosed area between the sheet and the mold 

Source through the perforated worktable and exhaust holes 

in the mold. The softened plastic sheet is forced 

tightly against the contours of the mold. Figure 3. 














Fig. 3 


F. After a short cooling period of about 30 seconds, 
the vacuum source is turned off and the plastic sheet 
is removed from the movable clamps. If compressed 
air is available, blow through the air evacuation holes 
or where mold and plastic join to remove the mold. 














Formi { 
hop. U 
Colles 









G. Trim edges and the vacuum forming is completed. 
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State Programs of Public Infor- 
mation Developing. The enthusi- 
asm of 60 officers of state vocational 
associations, convened at Los Angeles 
on December 12 by the AVA Commit- 
tee on Public Information, and the 
reports they gave of activities in their 
states gave the Committee the best as- 
surances it has had that state programs 
of public information are “off the 
ground.” The workshop, conducted by 
Mrs. Pauline Burbrink, included re- 
ports on the use of television in Indi- 
ana to provide public information, the 
work of a full-time public information 
person for vocational education in the 
Georgia State Department of Educa- 
tion, and the activities of the AVA 
Committee on Public Information. The 
workshop group then divided into three 
sub-groups. Reports of state activities 
were heard and plans for future pro- 
grams of public information were con- 
sidered. 

New Publications of the Public 
Information Committee. Two new 
brochures, prepared by the Committee 
on Public Information, appeared dur- 
ing the AVA convention: 

The Case for Agricultural Education 

in the Public Schools 

Vocational Education: Gateway to 

Opportunity 
A third publication is ready for the 
printer: Vocational and Practical Arts 
Education in Relation to Economic 
Well-being. 

Repristed Publications. 
brochures have been reprinted: 

Occupational Distribution: A Factor 

in Educational Planning 

New Developments and Their Im- 

pacts on Trade and Industrial 
Education 


Three 


All state association presidents 
and all state directors will be 
sent copies of new publications, 
A special list of key persons 
most likely to be interested in 
particular publications will be 
prepared for each publication 


and copies will be mailed tf 


those on these lists. 

All individuals requesting copies 
of publications will be mailed 
free one copy of each publica. 
tion requested. 

State associations will be allowed 
copies for distribution if they 
will indicate and justify the use: 
to be made of them. 

Local vocational association: 
and other vocational groups mai 
receive additional free copies i! 
they can justify their use. How. 
ever, these groups must deter. 
mine their needs over and above 
any distribution plan worked out 
with the state associations to 
avoid duplication. 
Organizations and individual 


outside vocational and practical” 
arts education will be chargei> 


six cents per copy for brochure: 
purchased in quantities of 20 a 
more. Quantities of less than 21 
will be charged 10 cents per 


copy. 


Those requesting copies for distrif 


bution to others should remember thal 
the brochures are intended for thos 
who make or strongly influence local 
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state, and national policy for voce} 


tional and practical arts education: 
school board members, legislators, con: 
gressmen, school administrators, ani 


other “influentials”. Circulation amon 


the members of the AVA is also de 
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come fully equipped . . . no borrowing. | 
Classes begin promptly. Makes teaching 
easier — learning easier! 

Scuff proof, waterproof Texon case: with | 
choice of 8 different drawing sets * Pro- | 
tractor * French Curve « Engineer’s | 
Scale * Architect’s Scale + 8” Triangle | 
(45°-90°) + 10” Triangle (30°-60°) ° | 
Draftsman’s Tape + Pencil Pointer + 2 | 
Drawing Pencils + 2 Erasers. Case opens | 
to 16” x24” ; 3-way zipper, slide-in handles, | 
compartment for papers. From $7.86 to | 
$18.90, complete (for 6 or more). Econ- | 
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What is Distributive Education? 

Distribution of Publications of 
the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion. The Committee has found that 
certain groups other than professional 
vocational educators want the publi- 
cations of the Committee and are will- 
ing to pay for them. One organization 


sired; they should not hesitate to writ 
for individual copies for their own us 
or copies to distribute to persons whi 
have an important part in creating tht 
climate in which vocational and prac 
tical arts education operates. 
Presently, there are 20,000 copies 0 
each of the new publications available 





omy size Porta-Draft Kits from $5.58. | 


Write for literature. 


BERGER 


SCIENTIFIC SUPPLIES, INC. 
43 Williams Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT FOR ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS AND DRAFTSMEN 


| has purchased 5,000 copies and an- 


| 


other 1,000 copies of the brochure on 
distributive education to be sent to 
their members. This new development 
calls for a restatement of policies for 
the distribution of these brochures: 
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Ten thousand copies of the reprint’ 
publication on distributive educatio 
and five thousand copies of the r 
printed publications on industrial eé 
ucation and occupation distributiol 


Please turn to Page 2 
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-YOUNG FARMERS 
: From Page 13 






‘bers will recognize their major needs 
Sand plan a yearly program based on 
S those needs. 

| Fred H. Wiegmann, Associate Pro- 
F fessor of agricultural economics, Lou- 
} jsiana State University, writing recent- 
\ ly in Better Farming Methods, had this 












bef to say about the type of instruction 
ion} needed by farmers: 
to 





' “Farmers have generally placed 
‘emphasis on knowledge in the 
various production fields—dairy- 
jing, animal husbandry, field 
‘crops, ete.; in soils, fertilizers, in- 
‘sect control, mechanics and many 
‘other areas. Now, and increasingly 
‘in the years ahead, they will find it 

necessary to develop skill in farm 
business management. Agricultur- 
‘al leaders and agencies, both pub- 









1ons 






may x 
.5 jp lie and private, are slowly coming 
‘ow. '¢ recognize that this is an area in 





jagricultural education that has 
‘been relatively neglected. Yet, in 
‘modern agriculture, it is manage- 
‘ment that offers real opportuni- 
‘ties for solving the ‘profit prob- 
‘lem’ on individual farms.” 
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. ; | j 
‘tical Some teachers feel that they do not 
TSR know enough about farm management 
“« ‘to teach young farmers. What is farm 
AY Oe 





‘management? Farm management is 
making decisions. Too many of us feel 
hil we teach farm management we must 
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tell our students that they should grow 
15 acres of corn or no corn, 100 hogs 
or no hogs, etc. /nstead, teaching farm 
management is considering all the 
available facts pertaining to a given 
subject and letting the individual 
farmer make the final decision. 

Instruction for an entire year might 
well be on soils, with a breakdown into 
units that could be made interesting 
and worth while. Such instruction 
could be carried through to the appli- 
cation step by each class member work- 
ing out a land use and soil manage- 
ment plan for his farm. 

Another plan might be to spend an 
entire year studying the maintenance, 
proper operation, and adjustment of 
farm machines. This is an area that 
needs much attention and will continue 
to be so in the future. There are many 
other areas facing our young farmers 
that are equally important-—-and prob- 
ably more so-—than those mentioned, 
such as farm forestry, planning a farm 
building layout, or planning a livestock 
program. 

On-farm instruction for young farm- 
ers is important. They need it and can 
profit more from it than any other 
group in vocational agriculture. This 
group can benefit most because they 
are young enough to be receptive to 
new ideas, but yet old enough and in- 
fluential enough to affect the decisions 
made on their home farms. We found 
in summarizing young farmer class re- 
ports that, of the 2,047 individuals en- 
rolled, 824 were land owners and 662 


were farming in partnership arrange- 
ments, making a total of 1,486 or over 
70 percent, more or less, controlling the 
farm operation. This means that teach- 
ers of vocational agriculture have a 
golden opportunity when they include 
young farmer education in the total 
program. 

Dr. H. M. Hamlin of the University 
of Illinois, a few years ago made this 
comment concerning our work with 
young farmers: 

“The farm population of men over 
14 years of age in a community is ap- 
proximately 70 percent adult farmer 
operators, 20 percent young farmer op- 
erators, and 10 percent high school 
boys. If enrollment in the department 
is limited to the third group, only one- 
tenth is reached and this is the least 
influential tenth. The influence of the 
remaining 90 percent is usually sufhi- 
cient to counteract much that the 
school can do with the 10 percent it 
reaches.” 

Probably, the question that is fore- 
most in the minds of persons who are 
not conducting a young farmer pro- 
gram would be, “When will I find time 
in my busy schedule to visit and pre- 
pare lessons to teach a group of young 
farmers?” Every phase of our pro- 
gram has an important place, but it’s a 
matter of which is most important. 

Beginning teachers are urged to or- 
ganize a class for young farmers. It is 
one of the best ways to become estab- 
lished in a community and gain the 
confidence of the people. 
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5, COM “phage 
jp occupations. 
, all ° “ : 
— In his “first report to interested 
= i itizens,” which he calls The American 





igh School Today, the distinguished 
cholar, scientist, university president, 
member of the General Advisory Com- 
ittee of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
ion, and former U. S. High Com- 
issioner of Germany, James B. 
p-onant, makes twenty-one recommen- 

lations pertaining to American sec- 
ondary schools. In recommendation 
seve! he says in part, “Programs should 
Jee available for girls interested in de- 
loping skills in typing, stenography, 
e use of clerical machines, home 
Fconomics, or a specialized branch of 
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1s THE PENDULUM SWINGING TOO FAR? 
Continued from Page 11 


home economics which through fur- 
ther work in college might lead to the 
profession of dietitian. Distributive 
education should be available if the 
retail shops in the community can be 
persuaded to provide suitable open- 
ings. If the community is rural, voca- 
tional agriculture should be included. 
For boys, depending on the commu- 
nity, trade and industrial programs 
should be available.”® 

Space will not permit a discussion 
of critical importance of education to 
enhance the family unit as primary 
among values essential to the perpetu- 
ation of the heart of our culture. Un- 
less there is a far-reaching plan to bet- 
ter prepare our girls to understand the 


sociological implications, and to func- 
tion successfully as mothers and lead- 
ers of family living, our society may 
be headed for a decline and fall that 
would surpass all historical records of 
these recurring catastrophies of civili- 
zation. 

The pendulum has swung too far! 
General school administrators, Boards 
of Education, and citizen groups must 
become aggressive in returning the em- 
phasis in school programs to a posi- 
tion consistent with the basic principles 
that have been our guides for the last 
half century. 


* Thirty-sixth Yearbook, American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, Washington, 
D. C., The High School in a Changing World, 
p. 364. 


°Conant, James B., The American High 
School, a first report to interested citizens, 
pp. 51-52. 
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new books 


Orthographic Projection Simplified, by 
Charles Quinlan, Jr., McKnight and Mc- 
Knight Publishing Co., Bloomington, II1., 
1960, 88 pages, $1.00. 

This is a beginning drawing workbook de- 
signed to teach the principles of orthographic 
projection. It includes some instruction and 
a number of problems for student work. The 
book’s five sections are top views, right side 
views, dotted lines, three-view mechanical 
drawings, and how to use orthographic pro- 
jection paper. Material in this book has been 
thoroughly tested and successfully used for 
the past seven years in loose leaf form in 
industrial training, vocational, and technical 
schools. 


Accelerated Vocational Training for Un- 
skilled and Semi-skilled Manpower, pub- 
lished by The Organisation for European 
Economic Cooperation, 1346 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 6, D. C., 1960, 491 pages, 
$3.00. 

The accelerated methods of vocational 
training for adult workers play an important 
role in the economic development of coun- 
tries in the process of industrialization. In 
this OEEC publication eleven member coun- 
tries give a description of their system of 
accelerated training from the points of view 
of organization, administration, financing, 
and pedagogical methods. The reports are 
completed by a summary report containing a 
comparative analysis of the different systems. 
Member countries analyzed are Austria, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, 
Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden, Turkey, and 
the United Kingdom. 


So You Want to Go Into Industry, by Ed- 
ward Hodnett, Harper Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 160 pages, $3.00. 
1960. 

Although more high school and college 
graduates enter industry today than any other 
career field, few know what their jobs look 
like in advance. This informative book tells 
the neophyte what he can expect from his 
job in industry and what will be expected 
of him. 


AVA”s Business Education Editor, William 
Selden, has sent us a mimeographed report 
entitled Guidance for Business Education. It 
will not be published, but business educators 
may receive a copy by writing W. S. Selden, 
Department of Public Instruction, Box 911, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The 15-page mimeograph is a revision of 
Chapter IV, Bulletin 271, Business Education 
Manual (Penna.), and deals with more spe- 
cifics than does the overall manual. The 
suggestions in this supplement should serve 
as a great aid to business education and 
guidance departments. 
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Forging and Welding Study Guide, by 
Smith and Toothman, McKnight and Mc- 
Knight Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill., 1960, 144 pages, $1.80. 

This workbook is made available for the 
first time for the textbook, Forging and 
Welding. The sheets, perforated for three- 
ring notebook, may be used as direct refer- 
ences, as self tests, or as testing devices by 
the instructor. This guide book helps stu- 
dents remember important details from the 
test as they answer the completion, true-false, 
and matching questions. 


Photo-Offset Fundamentals, by John E. 
Cogoli, McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 1960, 209 
pages, $4.80. 

This basic manual for the beginner in the 
field of photo-offset lithography, is designed 
to give a working knowledge of the offset 
printing method to the worker, student, 
teacher, apprentice, salesman, buyer and 
others interested in the field. Discussion of 
job planning and layout, composition, proof- 
reading and preparing copy assure a good 
understanding of these steps. Photography, 
laying out, stripping and platemaking are 
thoroughly covered. 


Industrial Arts Drafting, by John R. Wal- 
ker and Edward J. Plevyak, The Goodheart- 
Willcox Co., Inc., Chicago, Illinois. 1960, 208 
pages. 

A textbook giving the fundamentals of 
mechanical drawing or drafting in a simple 
method designed for either junior or senior 
high school students. The instructional ma- 
terial is presented in such a manner that it 
may be used as a text for a six, nine, eigh- 
teen, or thirty-six weeks’ course, depending 
on the teacher, his course of study, and the 
accomplishment level of his students. 


Careers in Highway Traffic Safety, Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 61 pages, $1.00. 
1958. 

The value of this book lies in the orderly 
answering of questions that students might 
ask of counselors in selecting a career in 
traffic safety. 


Producing Farm Crops, by H. K. Wilson 
and A. C. Richard. The Interstate Printers 
and Publishers, Danville, Ill., 1960. 336 
pages, $4.50. 

The objective of this new book is to pre- 
sent to its readers what is known about the 
efficient growing of farm crops. It emphas- 
izes the basic principles which, once under- 
stood and mastered, can be applied to in- 
dividual situations. 


Salesmanship Fundamentals, by John W. 
Ernest and George M. DaVall. Gregg Pub- 
lishing Division, McGraw Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1959. 406 pages, $4.16. 

To reflect the progressive changes in sell- 
ing is the main purpose of this second edi- 
tion, with strong emphasis on good human 
relations. 








dustrial Arts for twenty-four years in 









DEATHS 


Eugene J. Robinson, formerly Sy. 
pervisor of Industrial Arts for the Day. 
ton, Ohio, schools, retiring in June 
1959, died suddenly on October 30 
1960. He taught several areas of Ip. 
























the city of Dayton, Ohio. He was Sy. 
pervisor of Industrial Arts until his 
retirement in 1959. 


Willis Charles Gorthy, world ay. 
thority on the rehabilitation of th 
handicapped, died December 4, after ; 
short illness at his home in Scarsdale} 
New York. Mr. Gorthy was wideh} 
known throughout the world for his 
pioneer work in the application of mod. WV: 
ern management methods to the estab. " 
lishment and operation of rehabilit.f)'s™—" 
tion centers. He wrote and_ spoke offered 
frequently on rehabilitation matterf)™"!¢: 
throughout the United States and the 































































‘ Acco 
world. Much of his attention wa Stout, ; 
given to the improvement of work 7” Sto 
ing arrangements between govern: 

, : . plo orga 
mental agencies and private rehabili Lad he 









tation facilities. His work in setting w 
a model arrangement between the New 
York State Division of Vocational Re 
habilitation and the Institute for the 
Crippled and Disabled, of which he 
was Director, has resulted in a pattem 
which is being followed throughout the 
country. 
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WORK EXPERIENCE tegen 
From Page 1léfifield, D 

name at least six or seven different pat of Stou 
terns for work experience. There maf. “Indi 







be another plan that is far superior t\Paware « 
the one in use at the present time. ical a 
These are a few of the prerequisitefechnic: 
which are important. Many otherfayailah 
could be named. Several factors which 
are traditionally listed are not men 
tioned. Among these: students shoul 
be paid for their work; they shoul 
receive school credit for the work; 
they should have related subjects in the 
classroom. Are these prerequisites’ 
For example, do we know that paymen! 
for work makes a difference in thy With' 
educational value of the work? WhethepWhich, 
this experience should come during thepeen av 
four years of high school is still anfWill ma 
other question that is unanswered. Wéfhla: 1 
need to develop our work experiencitconom 
programs on a sound educational hasf@ustry, 
through giving attention to the préftompan 
requisites that are significant an hve-yea 
meaningful. 7 ams, 
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TECHNICAL WRITING 


A Full Curriculum Now Offered at Stout 


ot IS TERMED “the fastest grow- 

ing segment of American journal- 
ism—technical writing” is now being 

Soflered at Stout State College, Meno- 
monie, Wis. 


According to the administration of 
Stout, a distinct demand already exists 
for Stout graduates specifically trained 
to organize industrial or scientific facts 
and then to write and publish them. 
These graduates thus become “part- 

with engineers or scientists, 
translating the theoretical concepts of 
the latter into terms understandable to 
technicians, military personnel and 
others who must actually fabricate or 
operate some new invention or direct 
some new procedure. 


Describing Stout’s reasons for enter- 
ing this relatively new educational 
field, Dr. Verne C. Fryklund, president 


sof Stout, points out: 


“Industry and business are already 
aware of the need for persons of tech- 
ical ability who can express their 
echnical knowledge in writing. The 
availability of such writing also makes 
t possible for viner people to continue 
earning after high school or even col- 
ege graduation. Therefore, technical- 
y-trained writers now have almost un- 
imited opportunities for important po- 
sitions in American industry, and Stout 
8 preparing such writers.” 


Within the journalism offerings 
hich, for over a decade, Stout has 
been authourized to offer, the college 
ill make available these five curric- 
a: 1) technical writing for home 
onomics, 2) technical writing for in- 
lustry, technical writing options to ac- 


ive-year industrial technology pro- 
rams, respectively, and 5) a revision 
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of its present journalism minor. The 
curicula will provide students in tech- 
nical writing with a blending of writ- 
ing, printing and photography courses, 
in addition to their usual academic, 
elective and technical subjects. In brief, 
technical writers will register for the 
following sequences: 


Women — first year: usual basic 
English courses; second year: elemen- 
tary composition, elementary photog- 
raphy and journalism; third year: 
printing design, copy editing, and fea- 
ture writing; fourth year: public rela- 
tions and technical writing for home 
economics. 


Men — first year: basic English 
courses and elementary composition; 
second year: printing design, copy 
editing, and journalism; third year: 
feature writing and elementary photog- 
raphy; and fourth year: public rela- 
tions and technical writing for indus- 
try. 


In addition to these classes, a student 
may also choose from among 17 elec- 
tive courses in radio and television, 
other areas of printing, advanced pho- 
tography, design, literature, history 
and social science, and various aspects 
of oral communication and group lead- 


ership. 


The first group of coeds at Stout has 
already entered the technical writing 
curriculum, reports Dr. Fern Horn, 
Dean of the School of Home Econ- 
omics. She notes, too, a number of ex- 
cellent employment opportunities now 
existing for home economics who can 
write, especially those in business, food 
service, county extension, commercial 
demonstration, and teaching. Greatly 
in demand will be women who can 
handle publicity or produce brochures, 


advertisements, professional articles 
and material for radio or television. 

“In the past two summers, the col- 
lege has had requests for 27 graduates 
specializing in technical writing,” de- 
clares Dr. John A. Parvis, Dean of 
Stout’s School of Industrial Education. 
“Any man attending Stout who is well 
qualified in science, mathematics and 
technical subjects, and who then pre- 
pares himself as a technical writer, has 
a job—a good job— already waiting.” 

The first class of Stout men will for- 
mally enter the writing curriculum next 
September. However, a number of up- 
perelassmen are at present enrolled “on 
their own” for courses now available. 

A nation-wide report of the Depart- 
ment of Technical Journalism at Iowa 
State University reveals that starting 
salaries of beginning technical writers 
range from $4500 to $7000, depending 
upon a beginner’s competence and the 
particular field of work which he en- 
ters. Security, working conditions, re- 
tirement plans and other fringe bene- 
fits also compare favorably, that report 
emphasizes. 

The sequences in journalism and 
technical writing will be offered 
through the department of English at 
Stout State College. Miss Gertrude L. 
Callahan, chairman, and Dr. Thomas 
F. Fleming. professor of English and 
Journalism, will direct the editorial 
and writing aspects. Lloyd Whydotski, 
Department of Graphic Arts, will su- 
pervise work in layout and printing, 
assisted by members of his department. 

Dr. David Barnard, head, and other 
members of Stout’s audio-visual center 
are in charge of photographic offer- 
ings. Dr. Robert Rudiger and Wesley 
Sommers of the Stout faculty serve as 
advisers to all men in the industrial 
technology major. 
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THIS IS RUSSIA 

“All youths aged 15 to 16 are 
to be integrated into socially use- 
ful labor according to individual 
capability, and all education 
thereafter is to be carried out in 
conjunction with productive labor 
in the national economy.” 

—Pravda, December 25, 1958 











A plane blade grinding attachment 
for the Delta belt and disc finishing ma- 
chine has been introduced by Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company’s Delta 
Power Tool Division. The attachment 
permits precision sharpening of plane 
blades, wood chisels, cold chisels, 
screw drivers, knives, and other cutting 
tools on the belt of this machine. A 
two-inch wide aluminum oxide belt, 
used instead of the standard four-inch 
belts for sanding and grinding, is sup- 
plied with the attachment. 
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have recently become available, but 
orders for a part of these were received 





A 44-year career in education, 42 of | 
them in vocational education, ended 
December 31 when Dr. R. E. Cammack | 
retired from the post of Alabama State | 
Director of Vocational Education. | 

The retired educator had been in| 
his former post since 1945. He was | 
state supervisor of vocational agricul- | 
ture from 1921 to 1945. Prior to that | 
time he served as a school teacher and | 
farm demonstration agent. 

Dr. Cammack was responsible for | 
organizing the Alabama Association of | | 
the FFA as part of the national organi- | 
zation. He served as state alvin for | 
16 years. 

The retired director served on many | 
national committees and has been | | 
sought frequently as a consultant. 


Enrollment in public elementary and 
secondary schools in the current year 
has reached 37.2 million, an increase | 
of 1.2 million over last year, accord- | | 
ing to the NEA report, Estimates of | 
School Statistics, 1960-61. Other sta- | 
tistics in the report includes this in-| | 


formation: Elementary school enroll- | | 


How to give 
him 4 years of 
college for the 

price of 3 





ment is up 32.9 percent in the last ten | a eiecanhcal , - — 
years, but high school enrollment is | ave Sam See chance af Amatirs 


opportunities. He needs a peaceful world 
up 76.6 percent. The school-age popu- | to grow in. Every U.S. Savings Bond you buy 


helps assure peace by keeping our country 
lation (5 to 17 years) has been grow. | : ” ah ii 


in advance of reprinting. 
1961 Plans 6f the Committee 


on Public Information. The major strong. 


new project of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Information will be the preparation 
of a kit of materials useful in state and 
local programs, including specific steps 
that might be taken, suggestions as to 
how to take each step, and printed 
helps for telling the story of vocational 
and practical arts education. State 
workshops on public information will 
be promoted and help will be given by 
the Committee to regional groups wish- 
ing to train leaders for these work- 
shops. No new brochures, other than 
the one mentioned earlier in this col- 
umn, are contemplated unless addi- 
tional funds become available. 
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ing 2.5 times as fast as the general | 
population. The instructional staff in 
the schools grew to 1,526,079 this year 
of whom 1,408,962 are classroom 
teachers. The average annual salary of | 
the instructional staff this year is | 
$5389, up 4.5 percent from last year. 
There are less than half as many school | 
districts this year than there were ten | 
years ago. Expenditures per pupil in | 
daily attendance rose from $224 in| 
1950-51 to $390 this year. 


* 

Harry A. Tiemann of Denver retired 
November 30 after 48 years of service 
in the education field which included 
teaching in elementary, high school, 
college, and industry. His near half- 
century of service included duties in 
both public and private vocational edu- 
cation fields. A graduate of Stout In- 
stitute, Mr. Tiemann received his ba- 
chelors and masters degrees at Colo- 
rado State University. He is a former 
AVA Vice President (1932). 

Mr. Tiemann retired from the Pub- 
lic Service Company of Colorado and 
is curently looking into the teacher 
training or consulting field to continue 





his active career. 


If your money and your young- 
ster grew up together, it would 
certainly help meet college 
costs, wouldn’t it? That’s ex- 
actly how it works when you 
save for his education with 
U. S. Savings Bonds. For ex- 
ample, if you start with $6.25 
a week when he’s 2 or 3, you ll 
have put in $4900 when he 
reaches college age. Then cash 
the Bonds as you need them, 
and you'll get back about $6900 
—enough for a fair share of 4 
years at State. 


WHY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS ARE 
SUCH A GOOD WAY TO SAVE 
You _can save automatically on 
the Payroll Savings Plan, or buy 
Bonds at any bank + You now 
earn 334% to maturity, 4% 
more than ever before « You 
invest without risk under a U.S. 
Government guarantee + Your 
Bonds are replaced free if lost or 
stolen + You can get your money 
with interest anytime you want 
it » You save more than money — 
you buy shares in a stronger 

America. 


You save more 
than money with ; 


U.S. Savings Bonds / 
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As a result of the interest expressed 
by state representatives at the National Con- 
ference of State Supervisors of programs un- 
der Title VIII of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in Kansas City last June, the Area 
Vocational Education Branch has planned a 
series of seven regional conferences in 1961. 
Designed for State and other personnel con- 
cerned with Title VIII programs, conferences 
are scheduled for Baltimore, February 27, 
28, March 1; Atlanta, March 13-15; Spring- 
field, Mass., March 27-29; Pittsburgh, April 
10-12; Oklahoma City, April 17-19; Poca- 
tello, Idaho, May 1-3; and Minneapolis, 
May 8-10. 


Howard K. Hogan, Consultant, Em- 
ployee-Employer Relations, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, participated in a 
meeting of the Educational Activities Com- 
mittee of the American Welding Society at 
the Ohio State University’s Department of 
Engineering on November 30, 1960. The 
American Welding Society is working on a 
manual of welding practices for public school 
welding programs. 


Mary V. Marks, Program Specialist, 
Distributive Education Branch, while attend- 
ing the AVA conference in Los Angeles, 
moderated a meeting of the planning com- 
mittee for the national conference on 
Teacher Education in Distributive Education 
to be held in Chicago in June, 1961. An 
agenda was agreed upon which reflects the 
thinking of the nation’s teacher educators in 
distributive education. 


Representing the Vocational Division, 
Donovan Armstrong, Program Specialist, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, participated in 
the 15th annual conference of the National 
Council on Hotel, Restaurant and Institu- 
tional Education held at Cornell University, 
November 20-22. Mr. Armstrong addressed 
the conference on “The New Cooperative 
Program” and served as consultant on voca- 
tional education in other sessions. 


Plans for the 1961 Southern Regional 
Conference on Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion were developed in Roanoke, Virginia, 
November 14-16. Earl M. Bowler, assistant 
Director, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, coordinated the committee activity 
and represented the Branch at the meeting. 
The Conference will be held in Roanoke 
March 27-31. 


James H. Pearson, Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, presided at 
a joint meeting of the Committee on Spe- 
cialized Personnel, Office of Civil Defense 
Mobilization and the Area Vocational Edu- 
cation Branch held in Washington, D. C. on 
November 18. Walter M. Arnold, Frank J. 
Coyle, Arthur B. Wrigley, Maurice W. Ro- 
ney and Clarence E. Peterson reviewed the 
progress of Title VIII of the National De- 
fense Education Act and outlined trends in 
the states during the first two years of op- 
eration. The impact and future implications 


of Title VIII were discussed. 
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H. N. Hunsicker and H. F. Duis, Agri- 
cultural Education Branch, conducted a two- 
day workshop in late October for supervisors 
and teacher trainers from the States of Ohio, 
Kentucky, Indiana, and West Virginia. The 
program centered on discussions and demon- 
strations of techniques found effective in 
supervision. The meeting was held at the 
State FFA-FHA Camp, Ripley, West Vir- 


ginia. 


“Identifying Essential Content for the 
Practical Nursing Curriculum” was the sub- 
ject discussed by Miss Helen K. Powers, 
Program Specialist for Practical Nurse Edu- 
cation, on November 16, at the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts State League for 
Nursing. She reviewed the activities of the 
conference groups in the seven Intraregional 
Conferences on Curriculum Development in 
Practical Nurse Education, conducted jointly 
by the U. S. Office of Education and the Na- 
tional League for Nursing in the spring of 
1960. The process of selecting essential 
learnings for practical nursing students in 
clinical nursing was highlighted. 


To explore possibilities for further 
training for supervisory and managerial per- 
sonnel in the hotel industry, John A. 
Beaumont, Director, Distributive Education 
Branch, conferred with representatives of the 
American Hotel Association in New York on 
November 17. Plans were initiated to provide 
a long-range curriculum in hotel training 
through the distributive education program. 


“Trends in Industrial Education” was 
the subject of an address presented by Merle 
E. Strong, Specialist, Teacher Training and 
Service Studies, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Branch, at a dinner meeting of the 
Northern Virginia Industrial Education As- 
sociation on December 14 in Alexandria. Dr. 
Strong emphasized the changing nature and 
need of the program, teacher preparation, 
and the curriculum. 


At the open house of the United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen and Apprentices of 
the Plumbing and Pipefitting Industry dedi- 
cating its five-story training school in Wash- 
ington, D. C. on November 16, the Division 
of Vocational Education was represented by 
John P. Walsh, Sam W. King, Harold J. 
Rosengren, Merle E. Strong, Howard K. 
Hogan, and Ward P. Beard. 


Mildred Reel, Assistant Nationa! Ad- 
viser, Future Homemakers of America, 
worked with the state home economics edu- 
cation supervisory staff, homemaking teach- 
ers, and FHA members in New Mexico from 
November 28 to December 3 on experience 
in Future Homemakers of America which 
contribute to the achievement of homemak- 
ing education goals. 


Walter M) Arnold, Director, and Pro. 
gram Specialists, Arthur B. Wrigley, Maur 
ice W. Roney, and Alexander C. Ducat, Arey 
Vocational Education Branch conferred with 
representatives of the Philco Corporation jy 
Philadelphia on November 15-16. Discussions 
on technician training programs were aug 
mented by observing classroom procedu 
and technicians working on computers anf 
automated production lines. 




























































M. C. Gaar, program planning spe. 
cialist in agricultural education for the 
Southern region, addressed the Oklahom 
Adult Education Association at a luncheon 
meeting November 4. Speaking on “Trendy 
in Vocational Education,” Dr. Gaar dis 
cussed changing conditions facing farmer, 
homemakers, and others, and pointed onj 
the need for adult education programs t 
give mature citizens the background for sol. 
ing their economic and social problems. 


Harold J. Rosengren, Program Spe. 
cialist, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, served as leader of a recent confer 
ence held in Chicago to develop a format fo 
the revision of Three Dimensional Teaching 
Aids for Trade and Industrial Instruction 
published by the Office of Education in 1953, 
The Central Region’s committee was 
signed to prepare the manuscript for thi 
publication. 


During field services to Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, and West Virginia, George San 
ders, Program Specialist, Distributive Edu 
cation Branch, conferred with members o 
the North Atlantic Region conference plan 
ning committee. A theme, “The Pursuit of 
Excellence in Distributive Education” as wel 
as topics for the agenda were agreed upoil 
for the conference to be held in May 1% 
in New York City. 


Are tomorrow’s skilled industri 
workers being provided with the type ¢ 
teachers they should have? Are future tradé 
teachers being given adequate training! 
These points are raised in a new publication 
Teacher Competencies in Trade and Indu 
trial Education, released by the U. S. Offet 
of Education. The author is John P. Walsh 
Director of Trade and Industrial Educatio 
Branch, Division of Vocational Education. 

The Office of Education questioned 5I 
successful teachers of trade and _ industri 
subjects, 228 State and local supervisors, an 
120 trade and industrial teacher educators i 
all states and territories. Findings of th 
study revealed teachers of trade and ind 
trial subjects need many distinctive skill 
and abilities in addition to those required by 
regular classroom teachers. Successful teach 
ers and teacher educators ranked high 
importance of direct professional experienc 
in the teacher-preparation program. 

Local administrators, state and local s 
pervisors, and teacher educators questione 
expressed dissatisfaction with the level ¢ 
preparation of teachers in development 4 
instructional materials, testing, and orient 
tion to services of community organization 

The bulletin may be obtained from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Ge 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 2 
D. C. The cost is 30 cents. 
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